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CAROLINE. | 
* She is not very beauuful.”’ { 
I’ve known a fairer form than hers—a fac: 
Of more surpassing loveliness—and eyes i; 
Of deeper tint cerulean—and a presence, if 
Prouder than hers to grace a shrine for worship ; 
Yet when I look upon her innocent features— 
Lit up by an effulgent intelleect— 
And trace the windings of the purple stream 
Through its thin covering, eloquently speakiny 
In language to the heart intelligible, 
Phe thoughts that crowd into her artless mind, i 
I do forget myself in the sweet theme ; } 
And wayward fancy fashions her as one { 
Lovely as houri-forms that poets dream ot, 





Feigning their Eden songs. I 

She’s but a child! \ 
And yet a pleasant study for my thoughts. 
I’ve led her by the hand through the green fields, | 
Jewelled with nature's own luxuriance, | 
When the blue sky hung o’er us like a garment, i 


And bright-hued flowers sprung up beneath aur steps ; || 
And with a deep, unspoken joy have watched 
The expanding of her mind, when first awoke 
its voung mnagmings—intelligence 
Floating like incense on her gentle breath ; 
Methought that sweet unfolding of the spirit 
Was like the birth of fragrance in the flower 
There is a sweet and placid temper writ 
Upon her brow, type of the soul within 
1 dwell with doting fondness on her looks 
That brighten on my heart, amid life's care 
Like sun-beams on the wave-tost mariner, 
Desolate on a sea of storms! And then 
Che bird-like melody of her low voice, 
Breathing the accents of untaught affection 
Or mingling in harmonious cadences 
Blest pe that may be in an after year, } 
An untorgotten music to the heart ! } 
But when at eve my laden brow she presses j 
lo her pure lip, and, with most sweet endearment 
{wining her slight and delicate arms around me 
Seeks to beguile my very weariness 
And cheat me of a smile—I lose all sense 
Of sorrow, and my eyes are filled for joy 
{t is an ecstacy that hath no words. 
You'll smile and say this is a rhapsody- 
In very sooth it is—I'm most content 
That vou should call it so. My heart is ful 
Pooverflowing, of delightful dreaming: - 
il MY DAUGHTER! \l 
STANZAS, 
‘ Ninfa, ya de amor sok 
Solo canta mi lira.”’ 
iw thee in thy life’s young spring 
Of sylph-like form and air, 
‘re thou hadst known one venom’d stir 
Ot wretchedness or care; 
{ loved thee then, but durst not thin! 
E’en o’er the joyous wine, 
Uhat I might ever hope to link 
My destiny with thine. 


vw thee in thy summer morn 
When time had all refined 

Fhe graces of thy matchless forn 
The beauties of thy mind; 

And loved thee then as wari and we 
As eer the good may be ; 

Bat had not power to break the s; 
Nor tell the tale to thee. 


thee oft in festive hall, 
here birth and beauty sho 

id in my loneliness of love, 

1 gazed on thee alone ; 

Nor thought to mark in that rich 
It brighter beauties were— 
was enough that I might ga: 
On one so sweetly fair. 


WV 


ind 


Rut time, that hath a change for al! ca 


Darkness, or bloom, or blight— 
Threw clouds upon thy sunny hop. 
And veiled thy path of light ; 

)\ hile sme he sought in lowly cot, 
Where want and scorn attend, 
Anc raised to fortune’s proudest lot 

Po be misfortune’s frend. 


vou | 


iw thee in that wintry hour, 
When spring’s bright dreams were fi 


M 


And thou hadst no kind guide, no home 
To shield thine orphan head ; 

And loved thee with far deeper stress 
Than in thy summer morn, 

For thou wert then all joyousness 
I—nameless and forlorn. 


I flew to thee when nobler friends 
Far from thy sighs removed; 

And hid thee in my own warm breast 
My first and only loved! 

And bade thy tears and ills depart, 
Life’s springs of gladness tlow— 

Nor wilt thou e’er forget the heart, 


Unchanged through weal and we Et 


ENIGMA. 


Solve me this riddle, if you cui 


Our whole is a community of fame, 
Of fourteen members—can you guess the nan 
We form a city—yet, upon a pinch, 
The space we occupy is scarce an inch ' 
And yet, within so limited a spot, 
Is found an inn, a castle, and a cot ; 
A tent, a seat, an antiquated pile ; 
A sloop, a nation, continent, and isle ; 
A sea, an ocean—still, you'll understand 
There’s neither building, water, ship, nor land ! 
But Spain is there, the east, and both the poles 
With planets, pilots, cattle, plaice, and soles 
A coast and cape, a sail, a game of loo; 
A sect, a saint, and one apostle too ; 
Lions, and cats, an insect, tea, and ice, 
Toast, onions, peas, and pie, a goodly slice : 
A snipe, a seal, an ant, an asp, a snail, 
A pot, a pan, a plate, with cans, and ale ; 
Yet there is neither beast, nor bird, nor fish 
Nor food, nor drink, nor vessel, nor a dish! 
True, there’s a pint, a spoon, some oats, a stool 
A plane, a nail, a staple, and a tool ; 
Soap, pms, and paints, with caps, and coats, and lacy 
dut not a thing tor body, head, or face ! 
We've pens and pencils to address a card 
An attic and a tenant—not a bard! 
Coins, cents, and notes—but, ali! no cash is ours! 
Plants, aloes, sloe—but neither shrubs nor flower: 
A fertile soil, with aspen, satin, pine, 
Without one tree, and yet we boast of nine 
And though our place has no disease it, 
You'll find a lancet, seton, and some lint ; 
Though we're no soldiers, whole platoons are foun! 
And though no lawyers, clients still abound ; 
We've spite, and plots, and noise, a strong police 
A slap and contest, without breach of peace ; 
A sin, a pit, and pain, without a groan, 
A sonnet on content, with taste and tone 
A smiling aspect, and a sprightly pace 
A lip of sweetness, and a step of grace 

All these are in our whole, with many mor 
And vet we're not three-quarters of a score! 
But if vou analyze our various parts, 
Sull greater wonder must possess \our hearts 
For tt our niath, and third and tenth you tak: 
You will a house of entertainment make 
W here oft our sixth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
Retresh the frame, and elevate the mind ; 
Our fourth, fourteenth, and sixth, in order, for 
The scene of many a desolating storm 
Our sixth, our fourth, and twelfth, united 
The remedy for Cleopatra's woe ; 
Our first, and second, with our tifth combined 
Construct a dwelling of the humblest kind ; 
Our fitth, eleventh, with our seventh, make 
A greater burthen than you'd choose to take 
Lastly, our eighth, fourteenth, and sixth, reve 
A wholesome beverage for your evening mea! 
Solve me thus nddle, ve Wise-acre sWwains 
\nd you shall have sweet kisses for your pains. Soz 


A solution 


show 


is request | 


Eorror—TI had the pleasure lately of receiving trom 


"Tis not a chain of slavery, 

That I have dared to offer thee— 

Yet would I bid it closer Land 

The power of friendship on thy mi 

And thus in silken fetters hold, 

What's of more value far than gold 

Such bondage thou mayst own to m 

And wear the chain and still be free! I 


ig lady the following lines, enclosing a safety-chain. Will 
the goodness to give them a place inthe Mirror? B 


it - 
| POPULAR TALES. 
j 

THE GUARD. 

A netrerman 
Within the limits of becoming mirth 

{ never spent hour's talk withal Shal 
| Becone, dull care, 1 prithee begone from me,” sung out . 


| deep sonorous voice behind me, as, having just exalted mysell 
|, to the top of the York mail, 1 was busily at work composin 
Begone, dull thou and I shal 


myself in my place are, 


j/ never agree 
!! J looked round and soon discovered that it emanated trom 

our guard, as a kind of accompaniment to the exertion for 
|| pulling off his huge dreadnought coat. He not 


| heartily, but his appearance well answered the burthen of his 


only sung 


song, for he was a good, fresh looking man, and certainly re 
| joieed in as happy and cheerful a countenance asa man would 

Wish to be blessed with; he also was very smart in his man 
ner and dress, wore a ring on his finger, tied his neck-<clot) 
and cocked his hat as if he thought no small 

trifle of himself. By-the-by, I have a prodigious faney that 
\\ the character of a man, or at least of what be thinks of him. 


| quite in style 


}iself, isto be known trom merely observing the physiognomy 
it I may so term ut, of the cock of his hat. Be that, however 
is it may, the gentleman (lam sure he thought himself a 
much so as any of them who travelled with him) seemed littl 
disturbed by my observation, singing blithely on as he proceed 
ed to adjust his dress with great care and exactnes 


That man’s a character,” said 1 to myself, not slightly 


amused by bis operation; and considering that the sin, whi | 

his face held out, promised a certainty of good cheer and en 

tertainment, I spread my coat on the roof of the coach, and 

leaning back upon it, at once commenced parlance with hun 
Good old song that of yours, guard 

returned he tm a good-humoured tone, *« 


And he tuned up, “for | bold it one 


It is, sir spec 
illy as I sing it.’ 
the wisest things to drive dull care away 


t! ought I ’ 


Umph! not far wrong Fond of musk 
presume, 

+ Cts 
oceasionally 
never studied it—quite a natural talent—ti-tiddle-tom. 


sir—well enough in its way—lelps one on ab 


when there’s nothing better to be done; but | 
’ 

I could scarcely avoid smiling at my new friend's comforta 
bhe opinion of himself, it was so pertectly comlortable Ih 
sirous, however, of not offending him, I diverted the impul 
by inquiring how he liked his mode of life. 


I dare say, guard, it would require much to make you 
change it! 
And why should I wish to change it, sir?) TI know of n 


though to be sure, it may not sound very erand 


but, vou know, sir, it all depend 


objection to it; 
to be a mail-coach guard 
upon the way of doing the thing there is a way of dotng every 
thing.” 


And he twitched up his neck-cloth, and pulled in his chu 


with a very superlative kind of finish, thereby giving me an 
pportunity of observir 

lraly.’ 

But perhaps, sir,” quired with quick eagerness, “ you 
have neverconsidered philosophically what a guerd ts for you 
must know that Pm a bit of a philosopher myself 

In much amused surprise at this specunen of the march of 


ventally exclaumed, 


t uard « phil 0] 


intellect, 11 
A maikcon her! What will the worl 


come to next? 


I briefly, however, admitted that I er had 
Well, sir, then permit me to tell you—I maintain that my 
situation possesses, Ul &@ very gre it degree, all the charms ot 
lite. Pray, sir, what may you consider lite to be valuable for? 


I answered that I really did not pretend to be a philosopher 
nor was Lat the instant prepared to answer so difficult « 
question without first well considering it I theught each in 
dividual had a peculiar way of thinking, an 1 what was happi 


' ness to one might be almost misery to another 


Excuse my interrupting you, sir, but you spt ik of the ob 

ct, 1 of the principle. 
Then pray,” satd 1, smiling at his distinction, 
be your idea of the principle of happiness 
Why. sir, I will tell von —2 think that the whole charm ot 


what may 
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life is derived from the continued novelty, and one’s self im-|!and not, perhaps, half so sincere; only think how all the |! 
A . . . 1 
portance and consequence, or the noise one makes in the | pretty girls, wherever we stop, are delighted with the atten- |) = 


world.’ 

T admitted that perhaps it might 

“If not, sir,’ he continued, “ean you tell me what ts the 
meaning of the hundreds of carriages one meets constants 
whirling along the road—tirst up to town, then back to the 
country, then to some watering place, then to the Lord knows 
I tell you what, sir, 11 is all for the sake of novelty, 


where ? 


ind to show off their consequence.” 
“Very likely; but instruct 
embraces those properties, for T think you termed them princt- 


pray me how your situation 


ples of happiness ? 

“ Most willingly, sir; as to novelty, I think [need not take 
much time to satisty you of that, for my whole life is so evi- 
dently one scene of continued novelty; always changing ; 
always interesting And as to the noise one makes 
world, or one’s self-consequence, do you see that line of coal 
carts on the road 

I looked in the direction pointed out, and observed a string 
of at least a dozen carts, going quietly along in dall pro 
cession, with their drivers each lounging in his vehicle, 

“Ti-au, tiau!’ sounded out my friend; up jumped the 
drivers in an instant, and immediately were all the carts turned 
to the left side of the road. 

Another twiteh of the neck-cloth 
touts rest, prefaced his remark 


she returned the horn 


“ Yousee, sir, one is of some little consequence im the world.” | 


Most indisputably,” | replied, laughing heartily at his con 
That is, I 
prestime a specimen of the noise one makes in the world, and 


eeit; “and most excellently well exeimplitied too. 
of one’s individual consequence.” 

“ Certainly, sir; and thenas to one’s importance, only think 
what a various mass of property 1 have under my charge ; 
information IT convey from onc 
Kingdom to the other; think how many anxieties are to be 


think, str, what 


removed by my arrival; how much happiness to be commu 
nicated; think, sir, how many adoring lovers are by me ex 
changing their fondest vows of aflection,”’ he put me on a very 
pathetic look ; “ you certaiuly, can never have considered 


all these things betore.’ 


whe n 


Thad not time to acknowledge my ignorance the 
mchman drew up 

‘What's the matter Barnes !"” 
‘LT wish you'd put that off leader's curb right, 


I 
Down was the guard ina moment, andthe tackle in as brief 


inquired my companion 
was the 


a time adjusted. 

© All right, Barnes,” called out the operator, and then wait- 
ng with great apparent inattention until the coach was just 
passing hun, with one single spring jumped unite his seat, 


Iwas far too much amused with my merry companion to | 


wish to quit his society, although my position on the hard 
coach top had long ceased to be desirable, and not unwilling 
atify his vanity, Lobserved that 1 was afraid he would 





wen left behind. 

Noticed my nack, dil you, sir? 
well—but there is a way of doing every thing, 
line of life when quite a boy—tirst us a stable lad—then, on 


Selieve IL do manage it 
I began my 


weount of my superior manner, promoted to an office lad—set 
ut with a parcel cart—then chief porter—and at length mail 
coach guard—all tor my manner and superior address; nothing, 
sir, but those natural abilities to get me on. 1 was, indeed, 
Iways a lad of uncommon parts, and had always the way ot 


” 


lomng the thing. 


I have no doubt of it. But pray why leave the office for your | 


present post? 1 should have thought your tormer situation 


much more comfortable—perhaps not so lucrative.” 

“Quite mistaken, sir,’ he gave himself an extra settlement 
it Was not money that changed 
I coukl not sub- 
uit to such drudgery, to be chained to desks and smoke— 
im untettered—free as the air through 


of his neek-cloth and chin ; 
my place—it was the mind, sir—the mind. 


vhereas now, sir, 1 
which we fly.” 

“Free enough to be sure, as fast as it goes—but think ot 
the vicissitudes of the weather—the——” 

‘Nothing, sir, mere nothing—if it rains T put on my coat 
which has weathered many a storm—if dry, why it is but 
putting it off again—if cold, Timuffle up—if hot, dress light— 
tam always hearty—never ill, tor 1 do not, as coachee, till my 
inside with combustibles—when my time comes tor rest 1 
sleep like a top. What, sir, are 
even upsets 2? Can you tell me what state of life Is free trom 
1 think Ihave as few as any, and quite as many 

Only notice the cheerful smiles that salute me as 


a few dusts and storms, or 
such? 
pleasure 


s alone, not even the king himself could have more 


we pas 


half of the | 


‘| tions of Mr. Guard, and seek his favour. I think, sir, you 
cannot possibly have considered all these things before.” 

‘‘ Most certainly not, guard, and 1 am the more indebted to 
you for thus opening my eyes to see the advantages of your 


————_ — 


enviable condition.” 

| “ You're vastly welcome, sir, I'm sure; always glad to be 
use 

| My sides, however, and adjacent parts now hecame so sore, 
}from my unyielding resting-place, that I was at length com- 
pelled to change my position. I did this, however, with the 
|less regret, as We were now approaching the end of our stage ; 
jand although by my removal I could no longer converse with 
iny philosopler, Thad the better opportunity of observing his 


ot 


| proceedings 


some of their inhabitants waiting to see us pass by. My friend 
jseemed to know therm all, and all him. “ How are you Betty ?” 
| Better, John!’ “ Quite hearty, I see, Dick,” passed about 
with the air of an old acquaintance, If he saw a pretty gurl, 

Ah, Polly, you rogue! if you ogle me in that ere wicked 


way Iliteli Thomas ;” orif an ugly one, “ How’do, my dear ?”’ | 


| He bad a word for every one, and every one seemed pleased 
with it. He seemed indeed in every thing to have a way of 


even in the meanest offices of his situation 


g3 


there was evidently a manner peculiar to himself. 
While changing the horses he marched round the coach, 


doing the thin 


examined the lineh pins, and scrutinized our new team ii a 
j 


most knowing and philosophical manner; and then, stretching 
himself out, strutted up and down the inn yard with no in 
jconsiderabl effect. 

| A rosy-cheeked damsel, with her milk pail, at this juncture 
passed by our vehicle. 

Fie, Sally!” called out my gentleman, putting his hand 
before his face in mock sheepishness, “to follow me in this 
fushion; you nmuight at least wait until we're married.” 

The girl laughed, “ Marry you, indeed ! 
|} “To be sure, Sally; you pretend to be shy, do you?! 
}never mind, we understand each other—I say, Sally,” he 
jfeigned a whisper, “when's the happy day? I'm all impa 


but 


ltience.’ 
| “Nay, nay, it’s not come to that yet, however 
“Tsay, Tom,” he continued, addressing the ostler, who 
stood grinning with open jaws, “now be’ant she always run 
ning arter me !’ 
‘Av, Mr. Charles, 
durst.”’ 
} Then egad, Vil 


man, as, suiting the action to the word, he seized her by the 


she be: and she'd kiss you too if she 


accommodate her,’ exclammed the gentle- 


waist and gave her a hearty kiss. 

The girl did not seem to take it much anuss; she vented 
indeed, her pretended indignation with much seeming effect 
on the poor ostler, who still stood grmning, and who, no doubt, 

{would gladly have come in tor his share of the bliss. But, 
after well boxing him, she appeared in no hurry to get away, 
and still lingered to hear the guard's, 

Never mind, Sally, we'll be man and wife by this time 


me xt month. 


if this bea part of the advantages 


“Onmy word,” said J, 
of his situation, it certainly possesses some enviable satisfie- 
ltions,” for the lass was so really pretty, that T could not alto 
gether avoid envying him his better fortune myself.) He might 
indeed have read mv thoughts, for, after giving an extra strut 
or two, he observed to the poor ostler, 
the girls like ws guards,”’ and then 


Tom, how 


. \ ou see, the 
smacking his lips, as much as to say, “ Egad, how sweet it 
was,” tuned up * Away with melancholy,” and looked more 


conceited than ever 

“Hang the tellow's impudence,” 1 mentally interjected 
“but he certainly has a wav of doing the thing,” but at all 
events Tean answer 
some of the charms of life, there's no denving that however 


for his prac tice—such are most certainly 


it would seem, too, to be a natural consequence of his situation 


tor he took it entirely as a matter of course. 1 must, how 


ever, admit that it was quite a new inquiry to me, that T had 
all the M 


never considered se things before English Maga 


THE TERM MASQUURADE, 


li is said that the word masquerade is derived from ad 


vice given to a very ughy Woman—masque her head. Hi the 
legislature in enacting laws to prevent masquerades would 


introduce a clause permitting all ladies, who are not possessed 


of beauty, to wear masks, it would inal! probability be more 


eflectual than « penal statute 


At almost all the cottages at the entrance of the village were | 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








| TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 
| Mr. Fpitor—If the advertiser for a wife whom N. men 
| tions in your last Mirror, is really serious in his disinterested 
|| proposition, why is he not more explicit in declaring his 
| abode? Ihave searched from one end of the Bowery to thc 
j other; gone from the bottom to the top of most of the barber's 
| shops in it, and yet find no person answering to the glowing 
| leseription of himself and his five children. Please, Mr 
|| Editor, insert the above and what follows, in your paper, that 
| it may meet the eye of the advertiser and induce him to give 
jme amore particular address. With perfect impartiality 1 
|| may say that I have every charm of person he can ever hope 
to meet with; fine health, rosy complexion, and am not yet 
|twenty. For my fortune, 1 have not much to do with bank 
notes or specie; but I consider my mental acquirements as 
jj an entire compensation for that defect, and have no doubt ad 
| Vertiser, appearing a sensible man, will be of the same opinion 
|| Advertiser's sentiments upon the liberty of disposing of his 
hours agree perfectly with my own, for being of a very literary 
turn, the more I arm left to my own thoughts the more original 
are my ideas; besides I think that absence tends to heighten 
conjugal affection, and the longer he stays away, the mori 
|| good-humouredly will I receive him. ‘The amusement he offer- 
i is pertectly agreeable to me, for 1am very fond of children 
|| (dear little things) particularly when they are neglected and 
| spoiled, for it brings a crowd of endearing recollections to my 
mind, iny brothers and sisters having been lett entirely to thei: 
own guidance ; and my own sweet home will rise before me it 
bright perspective, Whenever | see or hear any of their inter 
llesting disputations. Moreover, it suggests such poetica 
jideas of the primitive state of nature before order, law, © 
obedience was heard of ; for the education, 


{| * Oh delightful task to rearthe tender thought,"’ etc. 


}1 am very philosophical, theretore advertiser's taciturn ai 
| sour disposition will not have the slightest effect upon me. 1 
have a great deal of wit, which will amuse him in those e 
centric times, and my mind ts a never-tailing resource whic! 
|, lean retire to when he is weary of my voice, As to hissnoring 
| many would think it a fault, but to me it appears to be one o! 
||the highest recommendations, and indeed is one of the prin 
| cipal reasons which induce me to enter into the bonds ot 
, matrimony. Upon my feelings it has the same powerful, al! 
j absorbing effect that the Eolian harp ts said to have on oth: 
poets, [think those deep, regular, organ-like sounds muc} 
| more conducive to elevation of style and majesty of thought 
I exce) 
in culinary arts, particularly in dressing a ca/re’s head and 


jthan the vibrating music of the former instrument. 


blanketling feet, and have made every part of domestic chemis 
try my spectal study. His dining from home so often pleas« 

me greatly, tor I admire the ancient Roman custom of having 
Bu 


above all advertiser's perfections, his bald head charms my 


jonlv two meals a day, and T dearly love to be classical 


most. Oh! T am enraptured; 1 have long been devoted t 


phrenology, and such an opportunity never before presented 
itself of pursuing my inquiries on a real living head. Hi- 


iron spectacles are no obstacle, for I delight in spectac/es 0 


But, oh! that head. that beautiful bald head 
Let 


t 
i 


all descriptions 
vdvertiser 


I must and will have it; do dear, good, crust) 
me know your real place of residence 


The editor of the Mirror regrets the painful necessity unde 
which he labours, of cisarranging the plans and wishes of the 
fair Isidera; but Wil 


that prompt attention to the interests and inclinations of bi 


who can resist the decrees of fate? 


,tnends by which it ts his desire to be always distinguished 
the editor immediate ly on the re celpt of the foregoing lett 
transmitted it to Mr. N.--the original discoverer of the adver 
tisement alluded to by Isidera--his reply was as speedil 
turnished as it 1s fatal to the aspirations of omr aceomplis! 

We subjoin his note im ail its 


COTTE S|" ndent. bere vity 


s 


M. M. M.--Very much grieved, upon my soul, forthe vo 


lady The advertiser with whose exhibition she ts so muci 
taken, is a changed man; itis remarkable how completely he 


has lost every one of those charms which have pierced th: 


gentle bosom of Isidora. He has grown fat and gouty 
keeps the house--succeeded to a tortune by the sudden deat! 
of a distant cousin; his children have all been fashiona 
educated, and the young men are now as deeply versed in 


the mysteries of billiards, brag, and Bingham, as the girls ar 


in those of masquerades, cantelos, and coquetry. ‘The adv 
tiser snores as much as ever, and rather more; but his 
head has long since been decorated with a glor 
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Brutus; but whe ther the growth of the vegetable one cerate, or | or | —used towards individuals with whom perhaps they are on || LITERARY NOTICES. 
of some peruke-maker’s skilful fingers, Ido not know. The || terms of the most apparent intimacy,—for the curse of this) —_ 
iron spectacles have taded from the world of substantial things, | description of characters is, that they are invariably hypo- pomeersc utreearoas 


and the advertiser having grown young again, Wears none at | crites, and when face to face, lavish praises without measure 
ill, having so much honesty in bim as to confess that he is || on the very persons they most traduce when absent. Would 
not near-sighted. || that our feeble pen could lash the reptiles until every particle i 

Touching the dinners, my old gentleman's present fashion ‘of this abborred vice was extracted by the salutary castigation 
would not suit the sighing Isidora, for he dines every day at | we might inflict--enough of them. 


Hoorer’s MEDICAL DicTIONARY.—The unwearied zeal and 
ardour of our enterprising friends the Harpers, know ne 
bounds to their exertions in the cause of diffusing hnowledgs 
Not to the lighter branches of iiterature alone is their cease 





, i : less press devoted. Scrence enjoys its full share ayou 
heme with a small but select party of gourmands, whose only The blunt Candours are more annoying than malicious , : acl : : oe eer Sees 

= : . ‘ ind works caleula to ads the terests o r oy 
rule of conduct is to allow no woman to partake or witness | Shakspeare with one stroke of his master pencil, has admira ; spacescamans ROVERS Witerests of learning are 
; : constantly furnished at the lowest prices, md in the most 

heir good cheer. bly sketched their character— ll hand f to the trad \ the | 

. Hahdsonie mm, te th race reas t Palictiote o 
Isidora might have rambled through the Bowery until | Uisteiahiiens eetend tei eaten Oe allie - ’ * had nang he last productions of 

, : avis i forb ss, do af thei wgraphical laboratory, is the le volu 
doomsday seeking for her mate ; his advertisement was given A saucy rou, hness, and constrains the garb err fertile typographical laboratory, is the valuable volume 
Quite f:om their nature.” whose title precedes this notwe Its long continued popu 


to the public some eight or nine years since, and from the| 
time when the fortune fell to him (now seven years ago) he |} 
has lived in a splendid mansion near the Battery. 

I don’t know what to do for Isidora unless I marry her my- 
self. I'm sure Py no objections. Can't you tind out how 


she would like it? I'm young, vou know, and her tastes seer || Of Course possess the largest portions ot their care, The worst 
features of these honest people are, that they too frequent! 


. ] ™ 1 } 
This class value themselves upon their strict adherence to arity with the medical profession is ample evidence of it 


Ve - ory | lew ! ws you 
truth, and thus actuated consider themselves warranted in ad-. ‘ suc To the original text have been added most eopiou 


' D . ! ‘ ‘ 1 vr T) ~ ] 
dressing rude speeches and impertinent remarks indiscriny | “tes by the Amencan editor, Dr, Akerly, “These relate pri 


‘ o the SCPeTICES s tw ue } 
| nately to all who come within their influence. Their trends ipally to the natural sciences, as botany, zoology, ming 


ralogy and geology, and must therefore recommend thi 
elderly; but rit Come, speculate for me, M., like a) work to the general reader no less than te the medical stu 
good fellow—you know I'm dying to be wived, even though 1 || 4te only guided by caprice and inexperience of the work, 
should blow my brains out after it, which by the way is not 
inlikely. Yours, N | Which their insignificance prevents them from attaining by 
any other means than those they have adopted. They are 
| very candid in their own failings also, but it is enly to extort 
admiration for that candour Washington Irving, has made | 
this toible one of the distinguishing marks of real John Bull- |  TRaAvete is Gaerce.—We have looked over a few pag 
ista, and not without some degree of truth. Honest Bull will | frem a volume under this title, which is shortly to issue from 
readily give himself credit forevery bad quality, but he expects || the press of Messrs, Sleight and Robinson of this city. Iti 
to be lauded for his magnanimous concession, and would || from the pen of Mr. Post, who was one of the laudable fi 
B eagerly resent another tongue than his own attaching such |that, urged by a true Philhellenic ardour, visited the tair clin 
picture of the species, as long as elegant wit and refined —_ slesin te Sletten. lof Greece, to minister relief to its suffering inhabitants, Ws 
hold their influence over public taste. The egotistical Candours are constantly depreciating every ||@0Ucipate from a more extended perusal much intellectus 

The affectation of good nature and benevolence in this cele- | £ ; 

: ‘ : oa good attribute they may possess, and under-rating the advan- || gratification 

brated lady is adimrably contrasted with the real malevolence 


und bitter malice with which she anxiously propagates every | 
| pnds, — ons fot B co ‘ db publishes ‘ ’ 
idle tale, intended to blast the reputation of her best friends ; their friends. They pass their lives in a constant ¢ mploy ment | t Boston, have collected and published, in a neat duodecin«g 


and her repeated assertions, that she does not believe the un- i at “angling,” and no lover of the piscatory art, not excepting | volume, a number ot inter ‘ting letters, whieh origimally ay 
generous reports it is her chief business to circulate, is al} old “Izaack Walton” himself, ever enjoyed a “ nibble or a bite || peared in the New-England Galaxy and Boston Courier 
happy illustration of the meanness and duplicity of her par- || with more heartfelt pleasure than they do, when their bait is | They treat of a variety of curious, humorous, and instruct 
ticular branch of the family stock, who may be designated as |taken, and the poor victim of their artis hooked into a faint) subjects, and are written with considerable spirit 
, | praise, or into a warm eulogy of the very things they are affect 
The designing Candours are another numerous body, ) mg to undery alue. We close with this branch of the widely 
tending from the great family tree. They are more insicicane{ spreading ¢ andours, and have nodoubt our readers will detect 
than the class first mentioned ; they have studied human na || the originals of the likenesses we have attempted to sketeh 


ture well, know its weaknesses and its foibles, weigh causes | 


dent Indeed every one desirous of Possessing a kev to the 
added to an extreme itching for notoriety and singularity — signification of scientific terms, an abundance of which ha 
been troduced into almost every printed work by the prevail 


ing taste of the day, will derive both profit ond satisfaction 





THE CANDOUR FAMILY. from the possession of this dictionary. It is of very larg: 

The graphic pen of Sheridan has immortalized a female 
pranch of this extensive family. The Mrs. Candour of his’ 
brilliant comedy, “ The School for Scandal,” conveys a com- 
plete epitome of the leading traits in the characters of her) 
numerous relatives, and will be acknowledged as a faithful 


size, but sold at a remarkably low price 








tages they may e njov—to extort the praises or adnuration of|| SKETCHES OF A TRAVELLER.—Messrs, Carter and Hendes 


the scandalous Candours. FOREIGN LITERATURE 


Among the new works in the London press are the following 
Life of Giovanni Finatt, who, under the name of Mahomet 
made the campaign agaist the Wahabees, for the recovery « 


leo cattered plentitully among the varieties of the human family 
Mecea and Medina 





; : some 7 . nui ) 
ind effects with mathematical precision, and can tell to aj Who come under their inspection f Conversations with lord Byron on Relizion, held in Cop! 
fn , | ‘ ~ ons ra roe a al wh nN opl 
hair’s breadth that exact portion of their quality necessary for | dips jlonia, a short time previous to his death, by the late Dr. J ; 
Ate ios ‘ » | . eel a so ! ston t Jann 
exhibition on all fitting occasions. Worldly interest is their || MISCELLANY. Kennedy. of H.B. M. Medical atafl 
ruling object, and they tind the assumption of candour and |! . | Life of the Earl of Peterborouch, by Sir Walter Scot 
y ‘ : : : x } } ot “ MeToorciionh, ft “iT aller Scott 
veracity powerful engines in eflecting the completion of their || 3ONAPARTE.—The prefect of a distant department in|} The Spanish Novelists, by Thomas R ‘ 


designs. In business this vlass are great sticklers for fair and || France, among many fine compliments to Bonaparte, assured | The Life of Sir Jon ph Bankes, by a member of the rn 
" > , > PX * » : | ' 
open dealing : they will tell you the exact cost price of an ar | him that the inhabitants of his department wished of all things | society 


ticle, (agreeably to a tavit? of their own, ) and declare they are || to erect a monument to his memory | ‘The Life of John Hampden, by Lord Nugent 
‘ontent with the smallest possible profits. I always doubt! Br expers.—In the m ign of Queen Anne an act was passed | The Life of Titian, by Sames Northcote 

this class of dealers, who keep open stores for the benefit of | ;,, prevent the further growth of popery in Ireland, which, by Notes on Haiti, by Charles Mackensie, FL ROS.) late lu 
the public. Again—they profess to recommend such articles | a typographical error, was published under an act to prevent) Britannic majesty’s consul general at Haiti 

only as are of superior workmanship and durability ; look to) lthe further growth of poctry East and West, by one of the authors of the Rejected Al 
such commediticn well; vgs Sy, he eS Hovse on Fire.--A man Was sitting in his study reading, dress 

hrase, “ old shop-keepers. iwhen one of his neighbours came running to tell him that New novels by the author of Flirtation—Tales of th 

In the daily intercourse of life these designing Candours the t heck part of his house must be on fire as it smoked ex O'Hara femilv—Soyis and Doings—Braimbletye House 


' » fi s wers on of rich relations, unpelled, as 
will be found as the hanger ! cessively, “Oh!” answered the man, “be so good as to tell Highways and Byway 


clare, by 7 luntary % I ‘ > mis xeellent | a 
they dec lare, by inrolunta admiration of the many exceller i] my wife, for Ido not concern myself at all with the house Fales of the Coloni by Win. Howson, Esq. author of 
qualitie 3 perce] itible in these favoured ones of the blind god-! ilk ping.” Sketches in Canada. & 
eeping. ( a ( 
} a when, by judicious praise of any real qualification and | i Paice oF pLavs.—It appears, that Jacob Jonson got Or Private History of the French Cabinet, durmg the period 
. ome t ss saa , 
lelicate flattery bestowed on some _ - e pa og or wr | wav's Venice Preserved for the small sum of about seventy |0f the directory, the consulate, and the reign of Napoleon, | 
Ss th tely ingratiate themselves ito the gooc : ; ; 
cee — Ww ht ter more into detai ie Mars What would such a tragedy now produce ? Murray, | M. Bournienne, private secretary to the emperor 
0 t victiiiis, e might ente nore ito detail 
pinion of their vi Is = \e ie celebrated London bookseller, cave Maturin three hundred Lawrie Todd, or the Settlers in the woo ty John G 
ht i but w roceed to . 
Is Ciass, 0 t Troe ‘ 
ser 2 guineas for the copy-right of Bert ram; and another spirited | Esq. (author of the Annals of the Porish, &e.) Report speak 


The backbiting Candours—a malignant set, who combine . ; : ' 
were {|} London publisher gave Barry Cornwall ( Mr. Proctor) a sima-) highly of this work asa futhful and interesting norrative, an 


pd — — saya 7 i jj ‘ar sum for the proprietary ol Virandola ; this, too, with the as ahounding wit that mingled pathos and humour, kee 
iiccniiiand We action of their friends, however simple, can! chance of its failure at the theatre, bservation and suuphety, which Mr, Galt is quite singul 
escape their censure ; norcan any character, be it pure as un I Leoar criticism.—-Not long ago an eminent special plea- | In depictin : 

unned snow, preserve itself from their malevolent designs. {der was at Drury-lane theatre, secing st play of Macix ? Horace Smith is pre = r to pu lish a new work, whi 
And they affect withal a purity of thoucht and action, which In the seene where Mac beth questions the wit hes in the he entitles “Walter Colyton It is a tale of the court of 
elevates the m above the rest of their fellow-creatures. The )/C#¥eT), © What is't you do?” they answer a deed with-) James Among the characters, Mr Smuth has introduced 
end and design of all their foul-mouthed aspersions on their |oUt a name.” This phrase strack the sagacious lawyer, and the hing himself, and his two daughters; afterwards Queer 


he immediately remarked to a friend 1 deed without a Mary and Queen Anne, Lord and Lady Sunderland, the 


fellow beings, is to impress others with the abhorrence they | . “tes a ; 

have to the foibles and faults of frail mortality. These are ||" ? why "tis roid. — ential ee ir Charles Sediey, and his daughte; 
vw assassins who stab men in the dark—who murder reputa- |} Mr. SxHeatpan.—Lord Derby once applied in the green- Countess of ~_ ~ — Count Gran wr the Prince 
ions with the hardihood of professed bravoes, doing ther) room to Mr. Sheridan, with much dignity, for the arrears of | Onze Dryden, Shadwell, and Algernon Sydov 

business with secrecy and despatch. They cannot disguise || Lady Derby's salary, and vowed he would not stir from the The veteran author of “Calel) Willian is, We under 

such and such an one’s faults, not they! “It is pitiable to see |}room tll it was paid Mv dear lord,” said Mr. Sherdan, | stand, again coming inte the field with a work of fiction and 

Mr. So-and-so’s extravagance—can he honest/y obtain means ‘this is too bad; vou have taken from us the brightest jewel | taney, called “ Cloudesley This novel ts sand to be writtes 


rthe httle dvef she) with all the freshness, vigour, and originality, which produ 


o much sensation when Caleb Williams first appeared 


to support it? Really pe ople should beware of such characters.” |) in the world, and you now quarrel with » 
These and similar expressions are constantly om their tongues | has left behind her 
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Like the Indian from the forest— like the roebuck from the glen, 
Thy race ms dwindling silently before the arts of men 

Ye are passing from the river, from the sea. bank, aod the shore, 

And the haunts that long have known ye shail know ye soon no mo? 





———— ———————eeee ——_ —— 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. [swallowing a large, fresh, fat, York-bay oyster. So ex- 

; , ltremely grateful are the latter to all who truly appreciate their 

ete lestimable qualities, that every additional one only creates a 
keener desire for its successor, 


“ As if increase of appetite had grown 
- By whatit fed on,”” 


OYSTERS, 

Maw has been styled a speaking animal, a laughing animal, 
+ bargaining animal, and a drunken animal, in contradistinc-}| 
tion to all other animals who neither speak, nor laugh, nor bar- 
gain nor get drunk; but a cooking animal seems after all to be 
his most characteristic and distinguishing appellation. Intheim- 
portant art of cooking victuals he shines pre-eminent ; it is here 
he taxes all his faeulties, racks his invention, and gives un- 
Nature has given to every 


THE RAMBLER. 


No. X 


The Blue-point and the Shrewsbury* are vanishing away, 

And clamless soon will be our streams, and oysteriess our bay ; 
Rapacious man, before your prime, ordains that ye shail die, 
And drags ye frem your cool retreats to broil and stew and fry ! 








Why were ye made so racy, rich, and luscious to the taste ? 

"Tis that has stripped your thickest banks and made your beds a wast 
“Your virtues have proved sanctified and holy traitors to ve,” 

And that which was your proudest boast has served but to undo ye 


until the stomach signifies its incapacity to receive a farther 
|supply of the luscious and delectable food. 

Man is naturally a self-opiniated contrary animal, and feels 
a natural inclination to disagree with his species on all earthly 
‘questions; but still he divides into parties and subdivides into 
|fuctions, and it is possible to find half a dozen people who have 
the same views in politics, religion, and literature ; but per- | TS 
haps no two were ever created since the creation who held sIN Se TCHE 
eal the same tenets respecting the stomach. They may } — See = — 
hold on together for some time, and confess they both like | 


E’en I, the friend of all your kind, when I think of what thou art, 
When I poader o’er the melting joys thy swallowing will impart, 
Can delay thy fate no longer: one look, it is my lust! 

A gulp— one more—a silent pause—a sigh—aned all is past! ‘ 








bounded range to his imagination. ews 
other animal a peculiar taste, and furnished three or four kinds 
of food to suit that taste, but this sense in man accommodates} boiled salmon or roast ducks; but let them speak upon or 


He has made, subject of eating tor a quarter of an hour, and a hundred 





PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 
MRS. SIDDONS, 


itself to an innumerable quantity of materials, De - os 
copious selections from all things that dwell upon the face of!;minute but inportant differences of taste discover aarpeeniies N the extended range of dramatic tography it will be in 





|| possible to find united in one family such a perfect concen 


the globe—from the birds of the air, from the fish of the sea, | Indeed, two men alike in this respect would be a much greater ; 
\\tration of talent and genius as was, and still continues, com 
ij 


from the inhabitants of lake and river, yea, from the bowels) rarity than the two Dromios. ‘There are few points on w hieh | , “ele 

ithere is a more Unaninous opinion entertained than oysters. || uned in the celebrated family of which the subject of « 
| All agree as to their virtues in the first instance; but whether ||! 
thes are best raw, or stewed, or fried, or broiled, or pickled, is| 
gues. |} pride of the British stage 


of the earth has he extracted substances to minister to his neha <i 
: ese teh form: stinguished : . 

palate, and the whole mineral and vegetable world has been resent sketch forms so distinguished an ornament 
ransacked with indefatigable industry for its gratification. 


Thousands of his species pass their lives in dreary mines to 


This family has for the last fifty vears been the boust and 


the subject of endless cavillings and interminable haran The classic learning and refine, 


end forth the simple but indispensable salt with which he 
veasons his viands; while others fit out frail vessels, and amid 
storm and tempest, traverse the wilderness of waters for certain 
pices that add piquancy to a favourite dish! But after he 
has collected all the products of the world together, that is 
only the commencement—the preliminary mustering of his 
forces. What are all these materials collectively to the innu 
merable, the inconceivable quantity of dishes he manufiae- 
tures from them by skilful combinations or incongruous mix- 





|The longest dispute I ever listened to was whether it’ was jtaste of John Kemble, aided by his accurate knowledge an 


} : : : ; 
|| best to devour these creatures with black pepper or red ; and |jpettect delineations in the histrionic art, gave to the stage 


‘such was the earnestness of the disputants that the man em- j|degtee of splendour and prosperity it had never before attain 
| ployed in opening them, making a mistake,kept helping the red- jjed. To his efforts the British drama is principally indebted 
pepper advocate w ith black and the black-pepper zealot with | for its present perfection in the correctness of its costume, an 

i/the splendour of its scenic and other embellishments. Ga 


jred; and tothe infinite amusement of the lookers on, neither 
‘found out the difference until they were told, when both [rick had, indeed, commenced the work of reformation, but 
* ' 


i aianidiuaeal i ee a 
jinstantly declared they thought the oysters had a very pecu-|j ¥@ Tes rved for his distinguished successor to the manage 


! H : irk , thee . . > P ; 
‘liar taste! just as newspapers or politicians will now-a days |} Mal throne to perfect and complete that entire change, whic! 





ures? ‘Twelve figures can be set down in thousands of|/commence a fiery dispute concerning democrat’ and federal || has given to dramatic performances in our day the splendous 
liflerent ways and notwo alike; then out of those millions of|/ parties, or the powers of the general and state governments, || ind identity of the times they are intended to represent. Charle 
primitive substances, what countless quintilions of dishes ean | until they unconsciously change- sides in the course of the || Kemble has sueceeded to the vacant authority created by th 
he not compound! whilst every day new seeret) are brought flarguinent, without being anything the wiser; and just so 
trivial and undistinguishable are half the disputes into which 
|we poor brainless bipeds plunge with such uncontrollable |} Prove and enlarge upon the plans of his predecessor, whic! 
ifury, to the infinite amusement of all calm and dispassionate ||'t Was supposed were scarcely capable of attaining toa highe 
But it will net de to goon grounding general idegree of excellence ; and also in his professional capacity a 
It was made for better things than flan actor, he stands unrivalled in a certain range of character 


sees of his talented brother, and, not deterred by the dev 


va tietet end added tothe limitless list of gastronomic discoveries iclining patronage now afforded to theatres, continues to in 


The ancients knew something as regarded these matters ; 


ut still they seemed to have studied expense and vanity more 


than real gratification Vhere are few that have not heard of || spectators 
reflections on an ovster | 
nu which toextract a questionable moral. I would if T could Even the main branches of this remarkable family are cele 


"fish—thou |] brated for their talent and genius, which perhaps would have 


abalus, his brains of flamingos, 





the extravagances of an Heliog 
ands his heads of ostriches, six} ft 
be eloquent in thy praise, thou best and gravest* of 
most nutritious and digestible of molluscous substances—thou jbeen more duly appreciated had not the overwhelming Sup 
° < lie Co 29 .l ; s > 
ind desolated— but there is no ingenuity in this, nothing re-{.stanchest friend and steadiest’ supporter of Afric’s trampled jj "Mt of John Kemble and Mrs, Siddons absorbed the alunos! 
&, 7 1} | . | atte . » a 
markable save its monstrous folly At a hater portod the art sons, for Whom thou daily eflectest more than Wilberforce ean { wndivide d attention of the public during their long and bri 
- , , , : sitet seaanll saad : 1, | Mie “are A“ 5 scior <o” «Si . id 
In 1577 the abstemious cardinal, evel hope to compass—much do I regret that the insatiabk || bane — r A young cion of the house” has lat ly ap 
Ascanius Colonia, gave an entertainment to the price of peared, however, who promises to attain an elevation equal t 
la pod rida Was produced } boast; like the boy who killed the goose for the golden eggs, 
‘ a} ; 


lus tongues of nightingales, 
hundred of which were served up in a single dish, and for 
which single dish the deserts of Araluo must have been scoured 


took amore complex fori 
appetites of the citizens are robbing their bay of its greatest 


Nassau, when the following unique any of her celebrated relatives. Miss Fanny Kemble, daugh 


which was looked upon as one of the greatest: achievements they are net content with the yearly produce of thy truittul 


of the present manager of Covent-Garden theatre, is repre 

beds, but they leave them oysterless, seize on both interest and ||sented as possessing most of those peculiar excellences whic! 

It} were the distinguishing attributes of the incomparable actres 
| 

posed a Latin ode upon it, and handed the receipt down to an {ts easy to foresce the ruinous consequences of such atrocious 
1} 

ungrateful posterity, who refuse to avail Uiemselves of this eon fuct——but it ts not in common prose that thy merits and 


hef dauvve in the annals of cookery | sufferings should be commemorated, 1 will take my harp and 


were “ten pounds of beef, three pounds of a pig, six wood |] SWeep its softest strings. 
LINES ON A NEWLY-OPENED VORK-BANKER. 


f the times, and was so admired and lauded by all who par-| 
ook of it, that a certain holy tither present at the feast, come || prin ipal, and expect a miracle to provide for the future. 
jwho heads our present article. ‘Te youth, beauty, and the 


| true “Siddonian” face, is united the highest powers of inte! 





The ingredients lect, and a force of conception and execution, which is cor 


| sidered astonishing for her age. She has already by her popt 


pigeons, one pound of truffles, six thrushes, one capon, three |] larity raised the “drooping fortunes” of that house, to which 
) i} her tale te hase tn a a = 
pounds of turnips, six handsfill of green fennel seed, two!) wich teeings strange and undetined I gaze upon thy face wr talented family lave been se long closely united ; and 


Thou cho of anil : 
liow calmly, vea, how meckly thou rectinest in thy shel! 
Vet what thy woes aud sufferings are man may conjecture wel 


and juicy specime fated race ithe accounts in the public prints are to be depended on, shx 


pounds of sausages composed of curious mat rials, one pound |! 


of pepper, six onions, twelve lurks, three lobsters, seven lam promuses at no very 


distant pertod to fill the vacant throne o! 
' rant . *h. since » su ss “il has \ 
For thou bast Ute as well as he who recklessly seeks thine, | Mc Ij ome; wl - h, nee the day bas Mi 0 Ne ull, ha sau 


} And couldst thou speak, mightst draw furth tears as bran twen held by an adequate representative 
For thou wert torn trom trends and bome and all thy h 
t, mute, persecuted tish. 


preys, four choice cardons, (a vegetable resembling celery ) two! 
my astiy 


art coud 


heads of Bologna cabbage, three pounds of tallow, spices, salt 


' ’ 
| Jut foremest and most exalted m the fiumilv groupe 


widely 


| 
sugar, and other seasonings.” How stomachs Were constructed |) Thou hapless, helpless, anecen 


in those days is not stated || Perhaps thou wert but newly joiwed to some soft plump young br | stands HE Sippon Her fame has been more 


ome . i! ho op’ outh for tood with when flowed t ov 

Che United States possess an advantage over all the nations Who op d her mouth for tood with thee when flowe he flowing 
Perhaps theu hast a family, trom whom thou hast been torn, j 

Who sadly wail for him, alos, who never will return! 


extended, her talents more universally acknowledged, and he: 


istonishing powers have been more generally felt and appre 


f the earth in two things Lighly conducive to human happi | 


vess—oysters and peaches, Men may disagree about forms | Thou wert happy on thy native bed, where blithesome billows ; Neiated than any of her celebrated relatives. Criticism | 
ff govermment, or the fine arts, or the relative merits of poets, Pill the eruel th wrench d thew from thy * home, sweet home,’ awa been disarmed un witnessing the displays of her excellence, and 

aol : i| He stew 'd thee in his coble and he rowed thee to the strand T 
painters, and actors; and whether they are right or wrong i} ‘Thou wert bought and sold and epen’d, and placed in this nght hana! !/the most fastidious dramatic amateur has awarded to her the 
may be pertectly sincere and well meaning in their opinions ; TL know that while I moralrze thy Mavour fades away, palm of undisputed perfection in the scenic art Among tl 

t Ide “ ' ! “ vet eet kk : ; 
but whoever denies the complete supremacy of the oysters and | ; seein or a . . _ ni een - “tg at is many testimonials on record of the high estimation this gifted 
- ! now that i vols vas tlus weak del o une, = 
peaches of this part of the world, must be given over as incur 1) Vad epicures moy laugh at it as sentimental whine tiwoman has been held im by the talented writers of her age 
ibly infected with prejudice and perverseness The pe i, Well, jet them laugh, 1 still will drop a tear o'er thy ead fat none pe rhaps are more forcible than those left by Dr. Johnsor 
pp . } . ! Thou wretched and al! tated ove’ thou sad and desolate . Thon ' 
of E y w, he ‘rs, general! > gf, , Svron, me, Valuable as estab or es 
f England are nothing, and the oysters, generally speaking, |) (ee eee ane eee ered | erpeboiges cates none ind Lord Byron. The one, valuable as establishing her early 
no more to be compared tothese, than a crab-apple toa pippin To die a slow ond lingering death, of hving find a tomb ‘aims to the perfection of dramatic excellence, the other a 
| 

though there ought to be an especial reservation made in| - , > jshowing that the lapse of nearly torty years had not diminishe 
fs . ‘ a * Wherom consists the supermor eravity of an oyster is NOt Very arent, i) 
favour of what is called the “ Colchester native,” the flavour |! yoy it has jong bad that reputation as is evident from the ancient and well the powerful unpression made by her unrivalled talents. Ds 
of which must dwell in the grateful remembrance of all who!) ssown coupet || Johnson, in a conversation with Glover, the author of Leon 


a u ‘ s 


das 
in Londen 


have had the good fortune to taste them; they are uncom-|! Ue A : | shortly after Mrs. Siddons made her second appearan 
? ' | 


said of her, 


nonty sweet, but small—a very choice oyster for ladies ; but | t Oysters taken trom the river and kept in fresh water, open their} On the stage art does not adorn 
j i | t eo ve flowing ino de pectation of the - “aaa r 
when taken into a tolerably capacious mouth, do not touch | meutes the tion 4 the flowing in of the tile, im expectation either; nature adorns her there, and art glorifies her.’ Lord 
. accustomed tous stchiner. t 


the palate at every pomt—there is still something wanting, t Those who wish to enjoyt |Byron, after her secession from the stage, thus eloquent!s 


und you do not experience that unalloyed gratification, that et sp — out it the moment te pe with its own gravy 
P under «hei te ali 


' 
ws delicvous restorative ip the utmost per- | 
} 


| if not eaten while abs its fas and «nirit ares — 
lwo famous enccies, now nearly ext 


fulness of delight which is the necessary consequence of | lost.— i I'v 
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|Siddons we scarcely can allow her the possession of this natu 


pression left behind of her splendid exhibitions of dramatic | not detect any violation of the rules of harmony. jral foible; many of her disinterested acts of kindness are on 
excellence. In a note to the preface of one of his tragedies, | Much of the excellence of Mrs. Siddons may be traced to) record ; and it may be further added, that the prudenee and 
his lordship says, “1 have made and kept a resolution to see other sources besides those of mere personal advantages. | general propriety of her conduct may have been extended to 
nothing which should divide or disturb my recollections of Sid- |She, like her brother, the late John Kemble, devoted her-|'a proper regard of her fortune, without exciting any strong 
dons, Siddons and Kemble were the ideal of tragic action. |self to the study of the principles of the art, of which she| grounds for reprehension 
I never saw any thing at all resembling them, even in por. (became so inimitable a professor. Acting was studied as}, In ber family connexions Mrs, Siddons was, and continu 
on.” His lordship’s opinion will be readily echoed by every |a science; nature was not sacrificed for mere ¢fect in her} 
lover of the drama who may have witnessed her performances | performances, nor the frick of acting substituted tor the genu-| vices have ever been at their disposal, and her unrivalled 
—she was indeed un1qveE! \|ine and legitimate production of real histrionic talent. How) powers have at all times been the themes of their warmest 
The biography of Mrs. Siddons would necessarily comprise | trequently have we seen, in the representation of those cha | eulogies. The late John Kemble was particularly attached to 
a history of the British stage during the long period in which | racters in which she was pre-eminent, effect the only merit of 
she was its chiefest ornament. The elaborate memoirs of |\the performance; the genius, the seu/, which should have} ority over the rest of his fanuly. One anecdote that we heard 
Boaden are before the public, and will be found to comprise | embodied the whole was absent; the actress, acquainted | a few vears since, from a relative of Mrs. Siddons, may_serve 
all the incidents connected with her public life. Our object is || with the business of the stage was visible, not the mighty) to illustrate this fact 
to condense a few persona! recollections of this highly-gifted |;creation of the poet's brain, endowed with a bnef but vital On the evening of the first representation of Sheridan's 
actress; to which, however, a very brief notice of her early existence. 
career may not be an inappropriate introduction. || ‘To enumerate the various characters in which Mrs. Siddons 









to be, an object of peculiar esteem and admiration. Her ser 


her, and on all occasions acknowledged her eminent superi 


Pizarro, a nobleman, well known in the dramatic world, went 





ito the green-room at the close of the performance, and after 
congratulating Sheridan on the success of his piece, he turned 


Mrs. Siddons was born and educated to the profession of an | shone with undivided excellence, would be merely to recapitu- z: 
} to John Kemble, and paid him a well-merited compliment ot 
She was born at Brecknock in! the heroine ; still there are distinctions of perfection to be his personification of the Peruvian hero. © Yes," my lord 


| 

actress; her father, Mr. Roger Kemble, being the manager of || late nearly the whole of the acting tragedies, assigning her} 

1 company of comedians. ' 

1775, and gave early indication of those talents which even | named in this list, and which also mark the diflerent chasee-Govtames Kemble, “ Rolla is a fine noble fellow, and will doubt 
5, ’ ; 

at the premature age of seventeen, induced her to apply to teristics of her acting. Her Katherine of Arragon dis-| less be a great favourite ; but it is to Sarah (the familiar appe! 

Garrick for an engagement at Drury-lane theatre, then under | played the very acmé of regal dignity and subhmity of sor- | lation he used when speaking of Mrs, Siddons) that the 


his sole management. The great actor consented to hear her! row to the last; this character was one of her chiefest fa-| greatest praise is duc : she has converted a so/dic ty bats 
recite some speeches from Jane Shore, praised her voice, won- |, YOUTItes ; and so late as the year i812, we remember a a fragic he — . 
lered how she had contrived to get rid of the provincial mo- | her represent this injured queen, with apparently undininish- |} Mrs oe stil living mn elegant retirement, upon thy 
notony, then the sure mark of country actors, and politely ed powers. The Lady Constance, in King John, was another |“) le fortune she acquired by her professional exertions. We 
dismissed her by stating the engagements he was under with of this class of acting, which apparently has been lost to the | SaW her a short time since at Covent-Garden theatre, at am 
the leading actresses of his theatre, which entirely precluded | Stage since her secession. Nothing could convey a more per-|! presentation of the Inconstant, which by the excellent pes 
him from affording her the public trial she requested. tect picture of dignified sorrow and deep maternal griet than | formance of Charles Kemble as Mirabel, was then enjoyin 
Before she had attained the age of eighteen she became | Was given by Mrs, Siddons in this character. Hermione, mm) the full career of public favour. She appeared to enter it 
inited to Mr. Siddons. Young and inexperienced, with the | the Winter's Tale, is also a part which she appropriated ex the spirit of the play with great zeal, and showed, even at he 
The statue scene in this play was the advanced age, many traces of that grace and dignity w 
Marble! constituted in early life her distinguished ornament iT 


“ ree nel hicl 
eares of an establishment to provide for their future support, |)‘ lusively to herself. 
e . | wt ¥ » — 
the stage presented the only means of attaining these neces- |) * rfection of the mimic art, 
Mr. Siddons is|;COuld not be more inanimate than she appeared, until the |) = 


sary accompaniments to the marriage state. | : | 
represented as an actor of but medivere talents; but the grow- BR cunning of the scene” required her reanunation, when oer DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


ng popularity of his youthful wife made them both speedily | audience expressed, by their admiration and surprise, the! 
merge from the obscurity which had hitherto surrounded , feelings of Leontes, and were ready to exclaim, im equal | 
hem, and placed them in a situation more genial for the dis- |, Wonder, 


as represented by her. 





COMMON SENSE, 


| 
! . 
* She moves, she breathes, she lives! H ComMMON seNSE is a rare and enviable quality, It may | 


lay of Mrs. Siddons’s powers, which were soon to excite uni- | : ; 
' it lad f : | In characters requiring the sublime and terrific, Mrs. Sid-} traly said that © its price isabove rubies How many lear 
versal homage and admiration. 

~ dons had no competitor. Lady Macbeth became exclusively) ed men, how many geniuses, how many dull and ignora 


Shortly after their marriage we find Mrs. Siddons the great | me - : : oie | , 

Filles: sei Midleton: anita | personification of her own: no actress since her day has) people, how many cunning knaves, how many well-meaniny 
ource of attraction 4 elten he a fashions vate g- ' 

y . om — = || given even the outline of the character, when compared with! fools are without it! How few have at, and how Little do thes 


lace in England, similar to our Saratoga Springs. Here, 
= : : ™ t < | her stupendous delineation of this master-piece of Shakspeare. | or others know it, except from the infallible results—for on 
surrounded by the great and powerful, the taiented and the |), - : | ‘ 
tl ¢ ‘ ' ta , 1 ott jB rom her first entrance with the letter to the closing scene, |/of its first requisites is the utter absence of all pretensiot 
ray, the young actress became a magnet of universal attrac- | : res : 
yay 3 £ £ | where the guilty slave of toul ambition is discovered walking |The vulgar laugh at the pedant and enthusiast for the wan 


tion in her professional character, and the object of respectful | ; 
, I 2 J 1 lin her sleep, it was one unvaried display of unequailed art, yet) of tt, while they themselves mistake ligotry and narrow-mind 


attention in private life. Fame, with her thousand tongues, . 
: fted t I estoy to th f th : tR so true to nature, that the spectator forget the illusion of the |/ed notions for it. It is not one of the sciences, but has ber 
wafted her growing popularity to the ears o > grea »s- || 

wcsianed If i 8 pel ‘ nth * he ®*" |! scene and the actress, and only saw the blood-stained woman} well pronounced to be “furly worth the seven It is a kin 


: compliance with the wis , t ns, Y 
ius, -y in an Ms : a of her — patron jot the poet's creation of mental instinct, that foels the air of truth and propriety a 
(rarrick engaged her for Drury-lane theatre. e “COSS 4 } . 
ane gas y f success at |} In the chaste and more subdued characters of domestic! the fingers feel objects of touch. Ut does not consist with i 


lirst Was not decisive enough to warrant an extension of that 1 life, Mrs. Siddons also displayed unrivalled excellence, Her) norance, for we cannot pronounce on what we do not know 
engagement ; and we find her shortly afterwards returning Isabella, in Southern's tragedy of that name, first established |! and on the other hand, the laying in a stock of knowledg: 
Bs o engee rae. Wines che hes hie anquioed sah her reputation with a | ondon audience, and continued to be or mastering any art or science, seems to destroy the mative 
undisputed celebrity. Six years trom the period of her first | one of he r most admired representations. Mrs. Beverley in| simplicity, and to warp and trammel! the unbiassed freedom « 
ippearance in London, she returned to the boards of a metro- the Gamester, and Mrs. Haller in the Stranger, were in her|)mind which is necessary to its receiving and giving their duc 
politan theatre, and fully sustained that high reputation her | hands the very perfection of that class of composition. weight to ordinary and ‘ tsual unpressions ( satanenn wl 
warm admirers had so strenuously insisted upon her possess- | : n ' ; 
ing. From that period until her formal departure from th« 
tage in IS12, this celebrated woman was held to be the un- 
lisputed queen of tragedy. 


We will not extend the catalogue of characters which this is neither a peculiar talent nor a laborious wquirement, bi 
extraordinary actress, by her exquisite personification, ap-) may be regarded as a sound and wnpartial judgment operatin 
propriated to herself, and which, as far as to mere represen | on the danly practice of lite, or on what © comes home to th 
? : jtation, must live in the remembrance of her admirers, as per-| business or bosoms of men combined with great atta: 
; Ot the combined excellences which contnbuted to place | fect models of the scenic art. No actress in our day has left!) ments and speculative inquiries, tt would justly earn the tith 
\Irs. Siddons first among her tamous cotemporanies, it is per- | powertul and lasting impression on the public mind; and!'of wisdom ; but of the latter we have never known a sing 
haps impossible to convey an adequate impression. She is few of her distinguished predecessors excited the « nthusiesm, | instance, though we have met with a few of the former; th 
represented in early lite to have been eminently beautiful. | of obtained that admiration nearly amounting to idolatry, | is, we have known a numberof persons who were wise in the 
Che splendid portrait of her by Sir Joshua Reynolds, as the {which attended Mrs. Siddons during her long theatrical ex-|laffairs of the world, and in what concerned their own int 


tragic muse, fully justities her claims to beauty of the highest istence, She has been compared to “a being of a superior |)terest, but none who, bevond this, and in judging of genera 
der; but beauty, as an abstract, was her least attraction. It order, who had dropped trom another sphere to awe the world | que stions, were not the dupes of some flaw of temper of ow 
was the “intelligence within,” the wighty genius which, | with the majesty of her appearance Hvyperbolical as the | weakness or vanity, or even striking advantage of their ow: 
hining through the countenance and ilumining every fea comparison may be, it conveys a very forcible picture of the! To give an example or two um illu tration —A person may |» 


mae, produced that universal homage paid to this gifted | impression produced by her acting. She did, indeed, embody an excellent <cholar, a good mathematician, well versed i 
actress. Her hgure also was the subject of repeated eulo-, to the imagination the fables of mythology, of the heroic and| law and history, a first-rate chess-player, a dazzling fencer 
sium. It was of that description which admirably fitted her | deified mortals of other times {in a word, a sort of admirable Crichton—you are disposed 1. 
ur the representative of the favourite heroine of the drama Of the private character of this lady we shall, from inclina-|!admire or envy so many talents united—you smile to see hin 
Pall and sg, she moved the very sens of sorrows, | tion and necessity, be very brief in our notice. That Mes wanting in common sense, and wetting ito a dispute about u 
= Pte ont : we ae — pertect rr resenta- } Siddons was no less the ornament of her protession in private) douceur to a paltry police officer, and thinking to interest all 
ny 4 * cRaracters she ass eu, we grace y 5 ° . 
di Gan didiehs ints alia sti ssc ea hy ah i life than she was its distinguished idol in her public capacity, | Europe and both houses of parliament in his success, No on 
her reputation, and which never failed her during the long RSS Sine CNN OS Sees Senn ae SED Se RENT og her martingale is SSE CE NY 
ind splendid career she enjoyed; nor nust we omit that vel, unblemished purity of character, and an unspotted reputation, | feeling that he cannot take a single step without some com 
uo are the proud testimonials which have been universally award-|; promise with existing circumstances; that the path of fife i 
* So tuned to harmony,” j\ed to her. Malevolence has somewhat tarnished this “fair intercepted with tmnumerable turnpike gates, at whieh he 
that, whether in the deep whispering of womanly or filial! fame,’ by attributing to her an anxious desire for the emolu-| must pay down the toil of his own convictions and of stri 
affection, or at the full height of offended dignity and fiercest ments arising trom her talents, sometimes evinced to the ex [justice ; that he cannot walk the streets but by tacit allow 
tage, or stretched to its utmost tension of frantic grief. retain- ' clusion of more generous feelings. In our admiration of Mrs.\'ance; and that te disregard afl impediments in the right lin: 
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ft reason and written forms, is to imitate the conduct of | quarters, with a full-sized square, or flowing tail, (by no means, the harbour of Damietta. But what wust give most men 
fvnmodore Trunnion, who mistook the land for the sea, and | the least important accessory to the “tout ensemble,”) finely greater pleasure, is a statue erected in the public square, 
vent tu be married by the wind and compass, All affectation | traced limbs, of sufficient substance in the body, and a coat like in honour of Laurence Coster, a native of the town, said 
s the death of conunon sense, which requires the utmost sim-! silk. He may be allowed a double rein, with a coloured front to have been the inventor of the art of printing. He holds 
plicity and sincerity. Liars must be without common sense, | to his bridle, and a highly worked saddle, with a plain white’ in his hand a large type, on which is the letter A; and 
for, instead of considering what things really are, their whole | saddle-cloth beneath. We cannot point out more perfect on the pedestal is represented a printing-press at work. It is 
‘ime and attention are taken up in imposing false appearances | specimens of that desideratum, so rarely to be met with, and’ to be feared that the ‘inaudible and noiseless foot of time,’ 
n themselves and their neighbours. Noconceited person can | se much to be cherished when possessed, a real lady's horse, aided by the elements, must gradually undermine and destroy 
have the faculty we have been speaking of, since all objects than by directing attention to those ridden by Lady Setton | the effigies of the venerable printer; on which account it is to be 
ire tinged and changed from their proper hue by the tdle re-| and the Ladies Molyneux, Lady Cowper's blood bay, Lady | wished the vestry at Haarlem could be persuaded to shelter their 
flection of their fancied excellence and superiority. Great) Sarah Ingestrie’s chesnut, Lady Tanke rville’s jet black, and countryman in the cathedral, were it even to the exclusion of 
talkers are in the same predicament, for they sacrifice truth | Lady Laura Fitzroy’s milk-white, as well as Lady Wilton’s some eminent Dutch divine or cumbersome burgomaster. In 
to a fine speech or sentiment, and conceal the real conse- |, bay, the Duchess of Buccleugh’s, Mrs. Lyttleton’s, Lady a house at no great distance, a book is shown, said to be the 
juences of things from their view by a cloud of words or | Anne Becket’s, Lady Worcester’s, or even little Mrs. Jerning- first which Coster ever printed Blackwood. 





umpty breath. ‘They look at nature not to study what it is, || ham’s spot. —_—— . 
wut to discover what they ean say about it. Passionate peo-'| We now arrive at not the least difficult part of our instruc- ARTS AND SCIENCES 
° 2 * . 


ple are generally thought to be devoid of judgment. They {I tions, in considering the make and colour of the habit. Any 
nay be so, when their passions are touched to the quick ; but | taing at all outre, either in the one or the other, we should 
without a certain degree of natural irritability, we dou not con- [pronounce objectionable, in a general point of view—even 
ceive truth leaves suflicient stings in the mind, and we judge | sleeves of tuo ample dimensions, though in correspondence monary consumption, procured twenty-three chickens of a 
‘orrectly of things according to the interest we take in them. | With present fashions, should be avoided ; and also gilt or sil-| 1 oneh old; six he kept in a mild regulated tenperature ; the 
No one can be a physiognomist, for example, or have an in- | ver buttons, and all fanciful embroidery whatsoever. The 


Cacse oF consumption.—M. Flourens, a French phi 
losopher, with a view to ascertain the effect of climate on pul- 


fark ' 7 , ' hould | ‘ ' remaining seventeen he exposed to wet and cold; the tungs 
whos Ts > — +) > Corres ¢ farkest colours 0 yue, Drown olive, shou ” prelerrec . . : 
ight into character and expression, without the correspondent ||‘ ’ ) & ner she ‘of fitteen of these soon became intlamed; six ot them he then 
rerms of these in his own breast. London Atlas |, 2 the simplest, with velvet collars, or not, at the discretion of 
| the wearer. They may be worn buttoned up to the throat, 


) (though the effect may not be seasonable in summer, ) and in! 


| sheltered ; of the eleven left exposed nine died of pulmonary 
consumption, and only two recovered; not one of the six 
originally sheltered ones became diseased ; and of the six par 
tially diseased, but afterwards taken in, two died and four re- 
covered, The lungs of these four were examined some months 


—_—_— — 


ENGLISH FEMALE EQUESTRIANS that case, often give a very distinguished air to the figure, as 

OF TRS PRESENT TEAR jin the instances of Lady Strachan, Lady Warwick, the La- 

We asked in what degree the art of riding on horseback | dies Ryder ; the latter, by the-by, among the best examples of 
iy be considered as a female accomplishment, and in how! our school. The habit may be left open at the chest, accord-! 
ir it conduces to the ornament and attraction of a modern ele- | ing to the approved tastes of Lady Gower, Lady Georgina 
ute? We will answer in brief, that we know of no other |! Fane, and Lady Bradenell ; or it may be thrown entirely open, 
ut which demands so many natural qualifications to render it } with a silk velvet vest or a fanciful pattern with fillagree but- 
rraceful and suitable ina female practitioner; but that fashion, || tons, in accordance with the usage of Lady Dacre, (herself a 


after, and the remains of disease, even to suppuration, were 
visible, Their recovery M. Flourens attributes entirely to a 
tumely removal to a mild atmostphere, 
Hors.—M. Denis, member of the society of agriculture of th: 
| Vosges, has published a treatise on the cultivation of hops, in 
which, founding upon his own experience, he recommends 
the substitution of tron wires for poles, for the training of the 
plant. These wires, formed in pieces of about three feet in 
length, and joined together so as to resemble a surveyor’s 
chain, are suspended horizontally between two posts of oak 
tyle of figure, slight or clumsy, daring or timid, makes it her H Misses ontague are . “xcess of brevity : ougt placed at the extremities of the woes of bape, ond supported 
first care to procure a steed, which will enable ber to take her wiv rag saad a earned gpa a ay WEEE Ganpe at Sage aatoreate The hops are planted 
. ; -— ea ; “ yat the distance from each other of eight feet, and are each left 
with four shoots, which are conducted by little rods to the tron 
chain, along which they are trained, two in each direction 
M. Denis computes that by his practice about a fifth par? 
of the orginal cost of poles ts saved, and fifty franes per 
annum afterwards for each five hundred square metres, 


that deity of despotic sway, having issued forth her decree in|) inistress in the art, and one of the tinest models of female equi 

s favour, there is an end of all cavilling as to whether it ought || tation, ) of her niece Miss Brande, and Miss Upton. The skirts 
ought not to be; for we hold that, in the realm of fashion | of the habit should reach considerably below the feet, and be 
it least, if no where else, “ whatever is, is right.” It follows, !! well poised with shot; but they should not be long enough to 
that every young lidy, whatever be her turn of mind or|| tempt snappish curs, or the mirage. Those worn by the 


dace among her compeers in Rotten-row ; this end achieved, |) considerable effeet, a very pretty boot and trowsers.  Simall 
Jl minor considerations are thrown aside, and many a lovely |! shirt collars, with a silk kerchief of some showy colour, are | 
reature, who, in her own sphere of action would be charm-'!to our thinking, much more becoming than a habit-shirt of 
ing to all beholders, is here exposing herself to the sneering | the finest lace. We might quote high authority for fanciful 
emarks of the looker-on, or at least to their compression. To jcolours in these matters, in opposition to the rules we have 


nord a conclusion so unpleasant, it may not be amiss to lav | ventured to prescribe at the outset; but the rule is strength- 
To PRESERVE BLACK-LEAD PENCIL pRAWINGs.—A thin 


wash of isinglass may be used to prevent their rubbing out 
The saime effect may be produced by the sizuple application o! 
skimmed milk. The best way of using this is to lay the 
drawing flat upon the surface of the milk, taking it up expe 
ditiously, and hanging it up by one corner till it drains and 


lown a few rules for the guiuance of those of our fair readers | ened rather than contradicted by the exceptions. The late | 

vho may wish to become candidates for equestrian honours ilengaging and universally lamented Duchess of Rutland 
We shall, however, proceed with considerable caution in so generally appeared in the lightest blue, covered with small 

islicate a matter, and prof not to venture upon a single, silver buttons, a white hat, and verv high shirt collar; but be 


remark that cannot fail to be supported by the highest it remembered that her grace was gitted with personal attrac 


ut itie tions that naught excuse any eecentnieity Who can contem- td : . 
reeves : , : mene aes separ " "dries. The milk must be perfectly free from cream, otherwise 
Iv the first place, the let no one entertain the idea of) plate, with indifferent feelings, the “ensemble” of Mrs. Lane on : . : . 
; ; hal ' ; ; h black | it will grease the paper. ‘To prevent the lead from smearing 
‘ : { ’ Mis © orse sie 8 8s stied s ro, e i a-gre i , c ered wit ack tace ! . . . 
trolling the motion » hor ey till she a tiisfied she! Fox, even in a pea-green habit, em rok re RO TRACK MACE Fh Ineo particles should first be taken off with a dry hau 
an contro) her own; in other words, the female equestrian) or does Mrs. Arbuthnot appear to less advantage because 


7: pencil, or even by blowing it 

hould be “cast in nature's fairest mould,” and possessed of | hers is bestudded with gilt sugar-loaf buttons? Can any one , 

uch unacquired ease, and instinctive agility, as will enable) forget the Du hesse de Gramimont, in her puce, covered with 
J 


Se._tzer water.—A very economical mode of making 


seltzer wat s practised at Geneva. The carbonic acid ga 
her to lend a grace to every movement, whether it be to mount) the thickest silk embroidery ? or was Lady Londonderry ever |™ ee a d " ’ g 
rtod exs herself. less brilliant, or less admired than in her gold being first obtained from lime, and afterwards purified, thi- 
wr to dis- | less si s t, or less ; ver gold 


with facility, to check her horse without an effort 


| j gas Is : ’ arge cask of water, in which ts « 
nount again without endangering the lives of the by-standers; | laced jacket, with a pelisse pendant from the shoulder and gas is then forced imto a large cask « ‘ . . 
wheel that agitates it, and causes the gas to mux equally wit 


he must also have attained a certain profieeney under Fo- |) shacko cap, as she appeared at the review of last year? but 


».. sh. the fluid. ‘The water thus saturated, is then put into bottles 
zard or Davies, that she may feel a confidence in her own | these we conceive to be so many Ulustrious exceptions to the “ale : i te 
! Vhich are du e us way of seltzer water, and sola 
powers, and be able to act with decision in any case of) general rule we have laud down | Which are corked in the usual way : 
reOney We now come t liset the most important part of the during the hot weather in the streets at a very low price 
hergence «© nov ! © ciscuss tl Os “) n : i ; 
Vo enforee this part of « ieory, We cannot do better than | whole costume, and one upon which all the rest mainly de METHOD OF ASCERTAINING THE PURITY OF WATER.—The 


. ° nil uf } s specitic o 3va lat 
commend to our fair pupils’ observation, as its happiest | pends—the hat—which requires niore judgment and nore purity of water is indicated by its specific gravity. By a late 


lustrations, in the symmetrical elegance and lightness of || nicety of perception im its selection, than falls to the lot of act of parliament it is defined, thata cubic inch of water pur 


wir figures, and the ease and confidence they disjlay in the | many. As to its ge eral dimensions, its apex, the height of tied by distillation weighs, at the temperature of sixty-two 
wanagement of their paltres Lady Frances Gower, the La-|) tts crown, the dept! of its bron, or the unity of its entire 
lies Grey, Lady Charlotte Gordon, Miss Freemantle, the La- || eflect; the looking-glass may be consulted for months toge- |! liity-two thousand four hundred 


unye rial pint of px rfectly pure water We ighs pre cisely twen 


degrees, barometer thirty inches, exactly two hundred and 
und fifty-eight grains. An 


lies Paget, Lady Augusta Paulet, and the Miss Johnsons; | gether, when an indifferent observer will point out, at a single: 


we must even add to our list the dowager Lady Salisbury, | glance, a palpable deiect betore overlooked. The hat should, | ty avoirdupois ounces at sixty-two degrees. Any water hea 
vho may be taken as a model for the uprightness and plianey | of course, be adapted to the height of the person, and the | vier than this must be less pure. That the lighest water b 
! her carriage, the ease with which she adjusts her seat, and | contour of the features. Small blue caps are worn by Lady the best is an old and true prineyple. Pliny says that some 
Le command she possesses over her pretty ‘flea bitten grey Macfarlane, Lady Franees Gower, and several others; but |judge of the wholesomencss of the waters by contrasting 

We now come to another important feature in the design) the cap has too masculine and military an air; for it should. their weights. Celsus alludes to the same practice—*" nam 
f our essay—the style and character of the horse to be select- || never be forgotten that a lidy nvust net, on any occasion, or levis pondere appare! Hippocrates thought that the best 


d. Between fourteen hands and a half and fifteen hands in|! under any circumstances whatsoever, abandon a strictly temi- | water is that which heats and cools in the shortest time ; and 
heiwht, he must possess the most beautiful shape and figure, | nine character London paper. his echo and expositor, Celsus, affirms the same thing. Hoff 
the highest breeding, the very best condition, a good mouth, — man informs us that rivers of a rapid current, or which fal 
te perfectly well broke, of high courage, (tor what so unseem THE GREAT CHURCH AT HAARLEM. down mountains, afford a purer water than those that ar 


, - } 
}and a good temper. As, In the great chureh at Haarlem are suspended the models) more slow ; and henee he says, that ships comimg out of the 


y as the application of the whip 
river Maine into the Rhine draw more water, and sink deeper 


the prominent points of his figure, he should, above all, |) of three or four ships, representing, it seems, those which in 
> » Phine ; 

e well in the withers; he must have the smallest head, with | the frenzy of the crusades, had been furnished by that city, | into the latter, because the waters of the Rhine fall from the 

ighest mountains of the Grison’s countrs Dr. Lard 


nbow neck, be short in the back, well rounded in theuand had pious!y forced their wav, through much carnage, to"h 
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Eloquence of the United States.—Seldom has a legislative 
assembly listened to strains of more impassioned and impres- 
sive oratory than those elicited by the late discussion in the 
national senate, on the resolution introduced by Mr. Foot, re- 
specting the disposition of the public lands. How far the de- 
bate was confined to the subject which gave rise to it, or pre- 
served a character of unity and dignified consistency, we are 
not disposed to inquire. We allude to the speeches of indi-| 
vidual members, considered abstractedly in themselves, in so 
far as they developed the intellectual energies and resources, | 
the moral strength and purity, and the political sagacity and) 
patriotic aspirations of the representatives of the American 
people. And we advance the opinion, without tear of con-| 
tradiction, that never was there displayed in any other popu- 
lar theatre rhetorical talent of higher order, literary taste more 
refined, wit more sparkling, satire more poignant, repartce 
more keen, knowledge of human nature and of human history 
more profound and philosophical, or jealousy of the rights of 
men and freemen, more severe, watchful, and zealous. Tri- 
umphant and exalted must have been the rapturous delight 
of the speakers, as they beheld gathered around them the most 
brilliant assemblages which wealth, intelligence, beauty, and 
fashion could concentrate, and all enchained in one unbro- 
ken, continued, and almost worshipful silence. Discordant 
as were the opinions, varied the constructions of the unport 
of the great charter of our rights, and reciprocally sareasty 
the rejoinders of the several antagonists in this political foray 
the grand and gratifying eflect upon the audience, and upon 
ill who read the recorded words—however enteebled thew im- 
press—must be to draw stronger the bonds of attachment ot 
every citizen of these states to the present constitution, which 
secures the union, and with it the liberties of his country. Dif-| 
ferent constructions may, indeed, be put upon its written let-) 
ter, but its spirit—that spirit to animate and immortaliz 
which was the aspiring and pure wish of the great father 
of his country, and of his noble compeers, the Jeffersons, 
the Hamiltons, the Madisons, the Jays, and the Clintons—| 
ts acknowledged in every bosom to be one and the same, 


identified with political elevation and independence, with 


moral and civil freedom, with intellectual advancement and 
general welfare. Such has been the impression left on our 
minds, after an attentive perusal of the speeches of Webster, 
Hayne, Sprague, Benton, Woodbury, &c. Well may our 
common country be proud of her sons, and well may she 
point to them with the exalted dignity of the Roman mother 
who, as the chief ornament of her life, and the most precious 
jewel of her family honours, pointed to her virtuous, her pa 
triotic, and her gifted offspring. 


Boston Buckingham has much ce 
‘omplain of the liberties taken with his orginal articles, and 
so has every editor who labours incessantly in mind as well 
as body to render his pages instructive and entertaining, not 


Courier.—Mr ius’ to 


with borrowed but self-attained light ; and deep is our regret 
that we should have been led into an unconscious act of un 
fairness towards so able a contemporary Sut the fault 
not our own. ‘The article entitled “Hints to Januses,” 
never saw inthe Boston Courter; we took it second-hand from 
a country periodical. Were we to punish with a refusal of ex 


Was 


we 


change every journal that voluntarily robbed us of the credit 
due for our articles, our list would soon be reduced to one-third 
its present size. Mr. Buckingham himself, not long since 
copied into his columns, without credit, a poem which appeared 
originally in this gazette. We did him the justice not to en 
tertain a suspicion for a moment of there having been an in 
because We kine w and a} 

preciated too highly his honour, honesty, and independence 
~hould he not have visited us with the same courtesy ? In con- 


tentional injury done us on his part, 


clusion, however, we would recommend to every editor the 
propriety of striking trom their exchange-list all those papers 
that wilfully and habitually purloin their articles—in other 
words, republish them without acknowledgment; and when 


Mr. Buckingham, or any other of the corps, convict us of such 

olfence, we are ready to submit most cheerfully to the intliction 
f their chastisement 

Late city improrements.—Despite of the awtully dull times 


the depression of trade, and the scanty circulation of money 
the external aspect of this metropolis continues daily to re 
ceive new features, which replace its more ancient gloomy 
character, and approximate it, in our conceplions at least, to 
the splendid capitals of Europe. Streets, formerly narrow 
short, and dingy, are widened and prolonged, and the hght ot 
heaven made to shine upon quickly rising ranges of new and 


lofty edifices. Our public institutions, likewise, exchange y 


I their former contracted accommodations for others more ample 
\ and worthy of their increasing influence and operations. The 
jnew City Dispensary, Clinton-hall—the Rotunda, converted 
| 


into a sessions court—the opening and widening of Ann, 
i 


| Cedar, and Liberty streets, which formerly threaded their | 


|| sinuous courses between piles of rookeries, but are now en 
| larged and graced by splendid rows of stores and dwelling 
| houses—the elevation of Justice on the cupola of the City- 

hall, making way for the introduction of a monitor of ime, 


which shall speak to the eye by night as well as day—and | 


sundry other improvements, which we have not time to men- 
tion, attest the advancement of New-York m architectural 


| decoration and beauty. : 
N. B.—The Jail and Bridewell still adorn the most public 


promenade and thoroughtare in the city 


Miss Elizabeth Bogart.—Abounding as this country does 
with female poets of the first stamp of merit, we think we 
may without vanity claim the very best among the contribu- 
tors to the New-York Mirror. Of these, and we have had 
| repeated occasion to express admiration of the successful ex 
hibition of their talents, Miss Elizabeth Bogart of this city 
deservedly enjoys a conspicuous rank 
quently transplanted to the British poetic parterre, and ac 
knowledged there to be delightful and exquisite exotics, We 
are pleased to perceive, both for the sake of the public and 


| 


Her pieces are fre- | 


our own, that she is a frequent writer in some of the most | 


popular of our periodical journals. 
we refer with pride to the circumstance that the columms of 


When we say our own, 


| the Mirror first introduced the gifted Eerrecce to the acquain 


tance and admiration of the poetical reader. Individual praise 
of our own correspondents we seldom indulge in; but where 
merit is so conspicuous, it were insensibility and injustice not 
to notice its worth. Neither do we intend any disparagement 
of the claims of generous rivals, of whom Miss Bogart may 
be proud to number not a few—nor will these misunderstand 
the nature of the homage paid to a kindred spirit 
cannot rankle where a noble enthusiasm urns 


Jealousy 
In justifica- 
tion of these remarks we confidently reter the reader to the 
following beautiful production, which we have copied trom the 
Rochester Craftsman 
THE ITALIAN Wier 


She sat alone—and busy thought went ba 
4 faithful traveller, to her native clime— 
And memory’s magic wand touched every 
And flowers, and trees, and rivers rose to view 
Jeneath Italia’s sunny skies. Her heart 
Leaped im her bosom, as the vision grew 
More bright to taney’s eve—and suddenly 
She swept the chords of her neglected h ry) 
And “ home, sweet home,” re-echoed to th: 
Gently it died away—the swell was vone ; 
And murmurs sweet and low, fell on the ear 
\s if “Bolus had just wandered past, 
And stirred the strings—so sad the symp 
And yet so full of untaught musi Hers 
Was nature's science; ‘twas the soul itself 
Breathing m harmony with the deep vows 
Of earth, and oir, and ocean; all things & 
By the pure spirtt’s innate sympathies 
A wondrous gift it was, that few possesse: 
Of thrillmg melody; and with the powe: 
tut seldom equalled, she had often Viel 
Thousands in hstening silence, tll the char 
Grew to such ecstacy ‘twas almost pain 
Columbia's children heard, and wept, ar 
As her soft foreign accent gave a tone 
More sweet to English words—but when + 
Within the walls of ber own splendid don 
To silent pictures, and the gilded things 
Of art and luxury, her voiwe refused 
Its compass to the strain, and breathed fort 
Those broken not« 





ul 





th 


A stranger cnterced—on 
Of her own countrymen, who came to bring 
Tidings from her forsaken home. He spoke 
The language of her intaney—the first 

In which she learned to speak, and more, to thi 
Phe first her heart had understood and loved 
He told his tale with classic eleganc: 
He'd come from Rome, and from her fathers’ bh 
Her mother was no more—she slept in pear 
With her long line of ancient 
Her sister had grown up most beautiful 

And rich in genius, the bright heritage 

Of her dear country—and her brother's no 
Was crowned with glory in the martial field 
And laurels titted well his lofty brow 
There were some palaces and teaaple = vet 
Remaining there, unbroken but by time 
The muses’ seats were on the mountains 
Their favourite haunts, along the river's bank- 
The climate was as pure, the sky as blue 

The trees as shady, and the flower brie 

As when she left the soil 


WMecestry 


ell 


the 
of the 
It 
that « 
slander 


of impartiality 


pros 
1 
ried 


country 


T 


‘ 


hot Orlear 


Eailia wept 
Till feeling’s tide o’ertlowed in rapid words 
And from her lips rushed forth a sudden stream 
Of the heart's deep unstudied cloguence 
a stranger, speak those thnilling words ay 
“Oh, tell me of sweet Italy, my own, 
My native and! What mighty magic lies 
“In those three simple words 
“It brings associations to the heart, 
“OF love, and hope, and happiness, and hom« 

Of childhoods ilar days; the gladsome hour 
“Of careless mirth and vouthtul innocence 
© Ob Italy, dear Haly, my jov, my pride! 

Far dearer than the spirit-stirring scenes 
“Of this gavecitvy, What is this to me? 

This land of commerce and of interest— 

Can it compare with that bright spot of eart, 

Where poetry and genius seem to breathe 

bk ’en from wanimate things )-—where every breez 
“Which sighs o'er fragrant flowers, whispers som 
“Ot high-wrought fancy —whule the classic stream 
* And rivers, as they glide along their course 

In murmuring music woo the muses’ smiles, 
‘Where mountaims are the storied monument 

Of ancient greatness ; and each verdant val 

A titung home for beauty and for love 
Begin again—repeat what you have said 
‘In glowing language paint the pictare o'er, 

Pill every object lives and breathes before me 

Tears will flow atresh, but heed them aot 

My heart would burst without them. 
Suddenly 


“my re lan 





Another entered, with a haughty eve 
\ question in his glanee—twas he whose lov: 
First won the young Halan from her home 
The scene was soon expluined—the husband spoke 
And at his voice a change came o’er her thought 
The unages, raised by the stranger's words, 
Melted away, and she was all the wifi 
Why weeps my dear Emilia? Sighs she still 
For the bright scenes of childhood, for the thu 
“Which once, weighed in the balonce with her lov 
Were light, compared to it? What feeling now 
Hlas wrought this change Am Lot still the 
And all your own, as in that blissful hour 
When you exchanged your parent's love for m 
My country is your country—tell me, then 
Which of the links is broken that so long 
Has bound our heart 


ith athe 

She could not tel! 
brict, 
And happy moments—all, but the one sense 
Ot her heart's voung uolatry Ttalia’s stream 
And vales, and mountams, with its azure ekics 
Its bright luxuriant flowers, its palaces, 
And tanes, and 
And eloquence 


“he had forgotten all, in those tew 


temiples—« en its poetry, 
and rust all were lost 


In that one dream—and such i E t 


wWs 


wen 


/ 
i 


following remarks from the National Gazett 


i to the disvrace 


ven moral and literary criticism should be subject 


cannot escape the most rediculous 


} 


personal Luputations, which the whole true history 


ionof the mdividual thus assailed may utterly belic 





( fde he —The Count de Resa, who has 1 
Mademoiselle Sontag, ix a native of Corsica, and a 
lation of Bonaparte by the Romalino family. He was a 
officer of Jerome at the court of We tph lia. where hi 
was married to the Prince de Salm 
de G The ¢ te de Genk (the « 
brated authoress of romances and vel ittummed the are 
eighty-iour years on Monday last, when her pupil. the D 
pad hin re pects tol 


ipers of this country must be strack with the tru 


and en 


ind injury of the American pres 


ind that the defence of sound morals. or the exercs 


We copy the paragraphs below from the National Gazett 


re are about forty new ‘papers m Londen, and 


m t! 


4 England one hundred and thirty-seven ; the whe 


number inthe British isles is two hundred and sixty tw 
appeal that emit persons, on the iwerage, are cngace ! 
each publication, as literary assistants ; and that some paper 
have from fifteen te twenty persons of education and respe¢ 
talulity thus engaged 

The London Morning Chronicle records it a peaymys 
Ameri that no Englishman can have an msight into be 


ness till he has lost all his money 


in Great Britain 


bn 


kersgill is now declared to be the first port 


without a rival in his generation 


rat pante 


lu the vear sixteen hundred and sixty-three the legislatu 


Massachusetts passed the following law And hereaft: 
) person Whatever shall make any garme oy Worn ‘ 
3 more t ran ell wick 


~All who are in the habit of readin 


In exquisite small pretures Etiy os though 
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i 2i—Can I forget the tuneful birds, Nhe kindly smiles, the cheerful woods, Can I forget, whate’er my lot, My native plains and humble cot, 
That sang on ev'ry tree, | Phat frendship gave tome || Where’er my footsteps reani, | The early scenes of home? 
- : : : 
ELOQUENT AMERICANS. || the myrmidons of France sweeping over his country with! imagination, and poised his sentences with the same ar! 
| rapine, fire, and dagger, and the conflagration of cities ‘that is seen in the orations of “the old man eloquent.’ 
Wisner Ames.—Fisher Ames has been, perhaps, more | filled his eyes, and the screams of dying females his ears. | Morris’s eloquence was well suited to the deliberative as 
élebrated as an orator than any other American, except) ffis countrymen seemed to him in a state of amazing sembly, and to those occasions in which the heart is deeply 
Patrick — : ae it . “9 our _ to make aoe cated apathy; and he grew almost frantic at the thought ; but he) interested. His oration over the body of Hamilton is ad- 
between the distinguished men who have graced the annals | mistook their cool, brave and persevering character, for able. hig , , » bleeding corse 
of our eloquence. The person of Ames was tall, thin, and | want of discernme nt and trea His warning appeals, as| “fe o pbs rrnagarte, sane i? a sp oe pase 
z j us countrymen, and a nation’s moan 
nteresting ; his face was not what might be called hand- | he thought them, were all wasted on the winds, although} were wafted on every wind from north to south, from eas? 
ome, but agreeable, and tull of soul. The style of his, every one listened to him with profound respect and admi-!¢o west, through the country; when almost any extra- 
loquence was flowing, warm, and copious, and certainly ‘pation. His friends and neighbours flocked around him as vagance would have been tolerated in this paroxysm o: 
partook more of the Roman than the Grecian orator. His'!y being of wonderful powers and superior sagacity; but) mind; for at this event the de ep lamentations of the sou 
manner was bland, but earnest, and his whole demeanor | from their habits of reasoning for themselves, they thought | wer: commingled with the breath of execration, and ther: 
‘aleulated to attract the attention of all eves. Phe voree )that all these evils might not come, and they would wait is no wild-fire hke this; yet then the pathos of the autho 
mais musical, and he had the command of it from the highest jthe providence of God in this as in other things; but the | was subdued, chastene d, and harmonized to the mild an 
© the lowest note, and im all its variations it was tree from) honour and honesty of the great man they never doubted, | hallowed doctrines of christianity :—such exhibitions ar 
nonotony or false tone ; for a sweet voice, he had less of) for he was to them an angel of light ; crowded with all his! the triamphs of the god-like art, of controlling tempers, and 
‘hilation than most of our orators, an evil that forcigners)| oloomy thoughts for his country, he sunk to the grave ; buat! of conquering hearts. He lived in republican struggles ; 
, omplain of in our language. His imagination was crea-|/his admirers never lost one particle of their veneration for | the sunshine of royalty ; in the uproar of popular fury ; anc 
ve, and at his bidding new seenes arose, new beings lived,|' the genus and virtues of the man. then in the calm of personal safety and national tranquillity 
nereased as he chose, and faded away at his will. Hel! Govuvervecr Morris.—Governeur Morris was a splendid | and from all drew lessons of expe rience, and throuch a 
truck his hands across the chords of the hearts of his!|orator. His mind was prolitie, his faney excursive, and his) carried the sound discretion of a high-minded man. Kn: 
undence, and all was harmonious to his touch: but the!)information extensive. He had read books attentive ly, but ee : 
plaintive measures were most congenial to his mind ; he had), men more thoroughly. He was well acquainted with French; Conte s.—A constant attendant at the market of Ca 
y yothing dark or sullen in his constitution, but there was ali literature and the academicians, and had caught something) tleton, England, confessed to a respectable housekeeper, tha 
-ott and gentle gloom that often intermingled with the light} of their animation and literary fervor. His figures were, on the morning preceding Christmas-day he sold alive tw: 
of his mind, which gave the shade of the sanetuary to the}/ beautiful, his sentime ntal touches delicate and thrilling. No} reverend geese the united ages of which exce vote years 
9 outpourings of his heart. He mourned to think that he | orator ever made a more successful lunge at the heart than} 
ould not fully impress on the minds of others what he | Morris, for he pierced at will. If Hamilton was the Neno- |) sree creas eccenchcer bean eto aay 
fureboded for his country; the common fault of a sensitive ‘phon among our intellectual lights, as he has been called, Published every Saturday, at 163 Cetiesscenen. between Reekn 
i patriot. The diseases of his corporeal frame entered deeply j for the neatness, purity, and perspicuity of his productions, iF and A es Be pang mange eh 9 see seni _ 
; nto his mind; and amid troublesome times he mingled), surely his friend, Gouverneur cere ought to be ented the i wie : sally x hei phe iid iis 


He saw, in his imagination,!!Isocrates among them e had the same splendot f 


dark auguries tor the nation. 
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